INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  0.  B.  FICKLIN,  OF  ILLINOIS, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  20,  1848, 

t 

The  House  being  in  'Committee  of  the  Whole ,  and  having  under  consideration  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill. 


Near  the  close  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  favor  of  the  “  Wilmot  proviso”  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  slavery — 

Mr.  Lah.u  wished  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question  : 
Entertaining  the  views  the  gentleman  had  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  would  he  vote  for  General  Taylor  for 
President? 

Mr.  Hudson  would  answer  the  gentleman  very  cheerfully. 
The  gentleman,  he  presumed,  well  understood  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  men  devoted  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  this  country — a  class  of  men  from  the  South,  who,  born 
with  the  institution  about  them,  and  all  their  early  associa¬ 
tions  connected  with  it,  had  reconciled  themselves  to  it, 
and  saw  less  evils  in  it  than  Northern  men  were  supposed 
to  see,  although  he  believed  all  men  must  admit  it  to  be  a 
calamity - 

Here  the  hammer  fell,  and  the  hour  expired ;  but  Mr. 
Fickuin,  having  obtained  the  floor,  yielded  it  to 

Mr.  Hudson,  who  (in  continuation  of  his  reply)  said 
there  was  another  class,  from  the  North,  who  were  often 
known  as  dough-faces,  who  regarded  the  institution  pre¬ 
cisely  as  lie  did,  but  who,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  were  willing  to  bow  to  the  slave  power,  to 
the  slave  institutions— to  do  anything  and  everything  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  promotion.  Now,  if  he  was  called  upon 
to  select  between  men  of  that  description,  if  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  his  vote  for  either,  he  should  vote  for  General 
Taylor  in  preference  to  General  Cass,  just  as  he  would  vote 
for  an  honest  man  in  preference  to  a  hypocrite!  [Roars  of 
laughter,  and  applause,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  Chair. ] 

Mr.  FICKLIN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  obtain  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  on  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  nor  will  1  do  so  now. 

I  do  not  regret  having  yielded  the  floor  for  the 
honorable  member  [Mr.  Hudson]  to  complete  his 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.  Lahm.]  The'  honorable  member  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  seeks  to  stigmatize  General  Cass  as  a 
hypocrite  and  “dough-face.”  If,  when  a  person 
is  a  candidate  for  office,  to  declare  his  sentiments 
candidly,  without  concealment  or  disguise,  shall 
make  him  a  hypocrite,  then  General  Cass  must  be 
a  hypocrite.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a 
candidate  without  a  declaration  of  principles  “  for 
the  public  eye;”  to  be  “a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra 
Whig;”  to  be  willing  “to  accept  the  nomination 
of  the  Native  American,  the  Democratic,  or  the 
Whig  party,  but  not  to  be  considered  as  the  expo¬ 
nent  of  their  principles;”  and  finally,  if  not  to  be 
understood  even  by  his  own  friends  on  any  one  of 
the  great  questions  which  divide  the  two  parties, 
prevent  a  man  from  being  a  hypocrite,  then,  of 
course,  General  Taylor  is  no  hypocrite. 

Printed  at  the  Office  of  Blair  &.  Rives. 


I  I  wish  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“  dough-face.  ”  It  is  an  eastern  phrase,  not  much 
used  by  either  party  in  my  section  of  country. 
General  Cass  avows  the  doctrine  that  Congress 
has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  either  in  abolishing 
or  propagating  it,  but  that  the  question  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  people  of  the  particular  locality, 
to  determine  for  themselves,  either  for  or  against 
it.  Does  this  constitute  him  a  “dough-face?” 
Or,  rather,  is  that  man  a  dough-face  who  would 
make  speeches  against  slavery  and  in  favor  of  the 
“  Wilmot  proviso,”  and  then  support  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency  a  candidate  who  owns,  and,,  works  on  his 
sugar  and  cotton  plantations  hundreds  of  slaves? 
I  can  readily  understand  the  position  of  a  man 
who  is  opposed  to  the  war  and  to  slavery,  and 
therefore  refuses  to  support  General  Taylor,  whose 
only  recommendation  (as  he  declares  no  principles) 

[  is,  that  he  was  successful  in  slaying  the  Mexicans, 
and  that  he  is  a  large  slaveholder;  but  I  cannot 
understand  the  position  of  those  who  embark  in  a 
crusade  against  the  war  and  against  slavery,  and, 
notwithstanding,  unite  in  the  support  of  the  chief 
of  warriors  and  the  prince  of  slaveholders. 

But,  sir,  I  will  dismiss  this  subject,  after  ex¬ 
pressing  my  belief  that  Congress  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
that  it  is  used  by  abolitionists  at  the  North  and 
fanatics  at  the  South  for  political  effect.  I  will 
proceed  to  discuss  the  question  of  internal  im¬ 
provements,  so  forcibly  presented  by  my  colleague, 
[Mr.  Lincoln,]  to  whose  arguments  I  always 
listen  with  pleasure. 

We  are  taught  by  the  experience  of  past  ages 
“  that  power  is  always  stealing  from  the  many  to 
the  few.”  This  single  political  axiom  points  us 
to  the  danger  of  special  and  partial  legislation,  and 
bids  us  beware  of  its  evijs.  Have  we,  in  times 
past,  heeded  its  monitory  warnings,  and  shall  we 
do  so  in  the  future?  The  day  has  been  when 
the  States  of  this  Union  were’  jealous  of  their 
rights — when  the  encroachmentsof  Federal  power, 
though  “  noiseless  as  the  step  of  time,”  were  met 
and  repelled.  That  spirit  should  be  cherished; 
State  rights, -with  all  their  inherent  energy,  should 
be  asserted  and  maintained,  if  we  would  preserve 
the  symmetry  and  the  purity  of  our  Government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  does  not  rule 
by  “divine  right;”  he  is  not  clothed  with  the  im- 
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perial  purple,  nor  is  he  trusted  with  absolute  power; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  a  tend- 
ency  to  the  increase  of  Executive  patronage,  and  of 
the  silent  but  not  less  dangerous  concentration  of 
power  in  the  General  Government,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  States  and  the  people.  A  system  of 
internal  improvement  would  greatly  enlarge  that 
power.  Congress  is  not,  by  the  Constitution,  in¬ 
vested  withabsoluteauthority,  nor  is  it  omnipotent, 
as  is  claimed  for  the  British  Parliament;  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  Congress  may 
rightfully  pass  any  act  that  a  majority  will  sane-  ‘ 
tion.  The  Supreme  Court,  too,  under  the  odious 
life  tenure  of  its  judges,  has  been  willing  to  aug¬ 
ment  its  powers,  and  to  dim  the  lustre  of  its  decis¬ 
ions  with  the  pitch  of  party  politics.  The  people 
and  the  States  should  therefore  practise  unceasing 
vigilance,  in  order  that  their  rights  may  not  silently 
pass  from  them.  This  watchfulness  should  be 
kept  up  in  regard  to  the  Executive,  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  Supreme  Court,  so  as  to  resist  with 
promptness  each  new  assumption  of  power  in 
either. 

My  colleague  states  that  Judge  Kent  and  Judge 
Story  favored  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  construct  internal  improvements,  and  at¬ 
taches  more  ortless  of  importance  to  it.  That  is 
not  at  all  strange;  but  it  would  be  very  strange 
indeed,  if,  as  Whigs  and  life  officers,  they  should 
have  held  a  different  opinion.  Most  judges  lean 
to  the  side  of  power,  and  against  popular  rights. 

It  is  conceded,  that  judges,  lawyers,  politicians, 
doctors,  priests,  and  people  who  subscribe  to  the 
old  articles  of  faith  of  the  Whig  party,  are  (with 
few  exceptions)  in  favor  of  internal  improvements. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  challenge  the  array  of  great 
names  on  that  side;  but  it  is  to  their  principles  that 
I  object. 

My  colleague  commented  upon  the  resolutions 
of  the  Democratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  de¬ 
claring  the  principles  of  the  party;  but  he  did  not 
comment  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  Whig  Con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia,  declaring  the  principles  of 
that  party.  Nor  can  I  do  so,  for  the  reason  that 
no  principles  were  there  avowed.  The  party  that 
records  its  principles  is  bound  by  the  record;  the 
party  refusing  to  make  public  its  doctrines  can 
mould  them  to  suit  the  private  ear  and  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  of  each  voter.  My  colleague  will  at  once 
perceive  the  unfairness  of  such  a  course,  and  can¬ 
not  sanction  it. 

The  question  now  to  be  discussed  is,  as  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  establish  a  system  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvement.  The  Whig  party  claim  that  the  , 
power  exists,  and  that  it  is  limited  only  by  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  The  President,  in  his  veto 
message,  denies  the  existence  of  the  pouter.  The 
issue  thus  formed  is  broad  and  deep,  both  in  regard 
to  the  power  claimed  and  the  consequences  of  its 
exercise.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  author¬ 
ity  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  GoveVnment,  to  the  source  from  which 
all  of  the  powers  we  possess  are  derived. 

Every  one  will  admit,  that  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  each  one  of  the  then  thirteen  States 
was  sovereign  and  independent,  and  that  while 
Congress  might  pass  laws,  there  was  no  Execu- 
tiv  e  to  enforce  them.  They  had  no  common  head 
to  transact  business  with  foreign  nations.  Each 
State  possessed  the  right  to  negotiate  with  foreign 


Powers  relative  to  commerce.  This  left  it  to  each 
one  of  the  thirteen  States  to  make  a  different  treaty, 
which  led  to  infinite  confusion,  and  promised  to 
produce  a  final  disruption  between  them. 

When  one  State  imposed  a  duty  on  the  goods 
of  a  foreign  nation,  her  neighbor  would  impose  a 
lighter  duty,  so  as  to  invite  the  commerce  to  her 
ports,  and  thence  transfer  it  to  the  neighboring 
State';  which  distracting  policy  had  to  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  public  legislation.  Thus,  if  Massachu¬ 
setts  charged  20  per  cent,  on  British  cotton  goods, 
and  New  York  10  per  cent,  on  the  same  article, 
the  importation  would  of  course  cfowd  into  New 
York,  ar.d  Massachusetts  would  be  supplied  from 
that  point.  To  countervail  this  result,  Massachu¬ 
setts  would  have  to  impose  10  per  cent,  on  goods 
taken  into  her  limits  from  New  York— thus  making 
the  tax  equal  at  20  per  cent.,  whether  the  goods 
were  landed  first  at  Boston,  or  first  at  New  York 
and  then  sent  to  Boston.  This  simple  illustration 
proves  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  one  body  the 
power  “  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States.” 

On  looking  back  to  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  passed  in  the 
years  1781,  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  it  will  be  seen 
what  they  meant  by  the  term  “regulating  com¬ 
merce.”  It  was  simply  to  authorize  Congress  to 
impose  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  goods  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad.  That  desire  was  so  great, 
and  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in  this  regard  was 
so  urgent,  that  it  constituted  the  prime  reason  for 
calling  the  Convention  which  gave  us  our  present 
Constitution.  See  Laws  U.  S.,  vol.  1,  p.  28. 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  incompetent  to  enable  the 
Government  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  Revolution, 
to  conduct  our  foreign  relations,  and  to  secure 
domestic  tranquillity  between  the  States;  the  old 
Congress,  by  a  resolution  dated  February  21st, 
1787,  recommended  to  the  several  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
to  revise  and  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Legislatures,  and  they  appointed  delegates  accord¬ 
ingly,  who  did  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1787;  which  Convention  formed. our  pres¬ 
ent  Constitution,  and  presented  it  to  Congress  on 
the  17th  of  September,  of  the  same  year;  and  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1787,  Congress  passed  a 
resolve  unanimously,  sending  the  Constitution  so 
framed,  together  with  other  documents,  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  State  Legislatures,  to  be  acted  on  by  a  con¬ 
vention  in  each  State,  to  be  assembled  for  that 
purpose. 

By  the  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  was  of  no  binding  force  until  ratified 
by  the  conventions  of  nine  of  the  thirteen  States. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  this  plain  statement 
j  of  historical  facts,  that  the  plan  of  amending  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  originated  in  the  old  Con- 
i  gress;  that  each  State,  in  its  sovereign  capacity, 
sent  delegates  to  the  Convention,  the  small  States 
sending  as  many  as  the  large;  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  framed  by  that  Convention,  and  proposed 
to  the  States  for  their  adoption,  was  of  no  validity 
whatever  until  it  should  be  adopted  by  nine  States, 
through  their  State  organization.  YYithout  stop¬ 
ping  to  quibble  upon  the  word  “  accession”  and 
its  converse  “  secession,”!  affirm,  without  the  fear 
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of  successful  contradiction,  that  this  is  a  Federal 
Government  formed  by  the  union  of  States,  with 
limited  and  defined  powers,  as  maintained  by  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Madison  in  the  resolutions  of  1798- ’9; 
and  that  it  is  not  a  consolidated  Government  with 
unlimited  powers,  as  contended  for  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  great  party  of 
this  country.  If  further  proof  were  wanted  to 
define  the  complexion  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  would  be  found  in  the  mode  selected  for  the  rati¬ 
fication  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

If  it  had  been  intended  to  make  a  consolidated 
or  popular  Government,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
majority  would  be  restrained  only  by  theirown  dis¬ 
cretion,  then,  indeed,  they  would  not  have  given 
to  Delaware  the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  Senate 
that  is  given  to  New  York.  But,  above  all,  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  create  a  consolidated  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  operate  on  the  people  in  masses,  without 
reference  to  State  rights  and  State  organization, 
then,  indeed,  would  the  Constitution  have  been 
submitted  to  the  whole  people  as  a  mass  for  their 
adoption  or  rejection  by  a  vote  of  a  majority,  or  of 
two-thirds,  or  three-fourths,  or  by  any  other  num¬ 
ber  that  might  have  been  agreed  on.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  the  case;  it  was  submitted  to  a  conj 
vention  in  each  State  elected  by  the  people,  and 
each  State  aqting  for  itself  declared  as  to  its  ratifi¬ 
cation.  Nine  States  had  to  ratify  it,  without  the 
least  reference  to  their  number  of  votes.  Thus,  if 
Pennsylvania,  with  three  hundred  and  fortv-one 
thousand  whites,  voted  for  it  unanimously,  and 
Delaware,  with  thirty-seven  thousand,  gave  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  a  single  vote  against  it  in  convention,  one 
would  have  balanced  against  the  other — it  would 
have  been  a  stand-off.  South  Carolina,  RJiode 
Island,  Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  and  Delaware, 
with  a  population  less  than  the  single  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  could  have  rejected  the  Constitution; 
whilst  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  with  a  population  by  far  exceeding 
all  the  other  States  put  together,  could  not  have 
rejected  it.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  number  of 
States,  and  not  the  number  of  their  respective  pop¬ 
ulation,  was  the  basis;  thus  proving,  most  conclu¬ 
sively,  that  this  is  a  Federative  Government— a 
union  of  States,  and  not  a  consolidation  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Convention,  and  after 
draughts  of  a  Constitution  had  been  submitted  by 
Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia,  Charles  Pinckney 
of  South  Carolina,  and  William  Patterson  of  New 
Jersey,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York, 
while  making  a  speech  on  the. relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  several  propositions  and  objecting 
to  each  one,  advocated  the  doctrine  of  having  an 
Executive  and  Senate  for  life. 

[Here  Mr.  Collamer  called  for  the  book  and 
page,  and  said  that  General  Hamilton’s  plan  only 
referred  to  a  strong  Executive.] 

Mr.  FICKLIN  said  it  had  reference  to  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  departments',  as  would 
be  seen  by  consulting  Elliot’s  Debates,  vol.  4,p.  73: 

“  Colonel  Hamilton's  plan  of  Government. 

u  The  following  paper  was  rcadhy  Colonel  Hamilton ,  as  con¬ 
taining  his  ideas  of  a  suitable  plan  of  Government  for  the 
UnUeil  States ,  in  a  speech  upon  the  foregoing  motion  of  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

“-  Paper  furnished  by  General  Bloomfield.” 
******* 

s:3.  The  Senate  to  consist  of petsons  elected  to  serve  during 


good  behavior;  their  election  to  be  made  by  electors  chosen 
for  that  purpose  by  the  people.  In  order  to  this,  the  States 
to  be  divided  into  election  districts.  On  the  death,  removal, 
or  resignation  of  any  Senator,  his  place  to  be  filled  out  of  the 
district  from  which  he  came. 

“  4.  The  Supreme  Executive  authority  ofthe  United  States 
to  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  to  be  elected  to  serve  during 
good  behavior.  His  election  to  be  made  by  electors,  chosen 
by  electors  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  election  districts 
aforesaid.  His  authorities  and  functions  to  be  as  follows : 
******* 

££  10.  All  laws  of  the  particular  States,  contrary  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  be  utterly  void.  And 
the  better  to  prevent  such  laws  being  passed,  the  Governor 
or  President  of  each  State  shall  he  appointed  by  the  General 
Government,  and  shall  have  a  negative  upon  the  laws  about 
to  be  passed  in  the  State  of  which  he  is  Governor,  or  Presi¬ 
dent. 

“ 1 1.  No  State  to  have  any  forces,  land  or  naval ;  and  the 
militia  of  all  the  States  to  be  under  the  sole  and  exclusive 
direction  of  the  United  States;  the  officers  of  which  to  be 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  them.” 

These  are  in  part  General  Hamilton’s  comments 
upon  his  plan: 

££  I  believe  the  British  Government  forms  the  best  mode 
the  world  ever  produced,  and  such  has  been  its  progress  in 
the  minds  of  the  many,  that  this  truth  gradually  gains  ground. 
This  Government  has  for  its  object  public  strength  and  indi¬ 
vidual  security.  It  is  said  with  us  to  be  unattainable.  If  it 
was  once  formed,  it  would  maintain  itself.  All  communities 
divide  themselves  into  the  few  and  the  many.  The  first  are 
the  rich  and  well  born,  the  other  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  voice  of  the  people  has  been  said  to  be  the  voice  of 
God;  and  however  generally  this  maxim  has  been  quoted 
and  believed,  it  is  not  true  in  faet.  The  people  are  turbu¬ 
lent  and  changing;  they  seldom  judge  or  determine  right. 
Give,  therefore,  to  the  first  class  a  distinct,  permanent  share 
in  the  Government.  They  will  cheek  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
second,  and  as  they  cannot  receive  any  advantage  by  a 
change,  they,  therefore,  will  ever  maintain  good  government. 
Can  a  Democratic  Assembly,  who  annually  revolve  in  the 
mass  of  the  people,  be  supposed  steadily  to  pursue  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  ?  Nothing  but  a  permanent  body  can  check  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  Democracy.  Their  turbulent  and  uncontrolling 
disposition  requires  checks.”  ***** 

££  Let  one  body  of  the  legislature  be  constituted  during 
good  behavior  or  life. 

££  Let  one  Executive  be  appointed  who  dares  execute  his 
powers. 

££  It  maybe  asked,  is  this  a  republican  system?  It  is  strictly 
so,  as  long  as  they  remain  elective. 

“And  let  me  observe,  that  an  Executive  is  less  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people  when  in  office  during  life,  than 
for  seven  years. 

££  It  may  be  said  this  constitutes  an  elective  monarchy? 
Pray  what  is  a  monarchy?  May  not  the  Governors  of  the 
respective  States  he  considered  in  that  light?  But  by  making 
the  Executive  subject  to  impeachment,  the  term  monarchy 
cannot  apply.  These  elective  monarchs  have  produced  tu¬ 
mults  in  Koine,  and  are  equally  dangerous  to  peace  in  Po¬ 
land  ;  but  this  cannot  apply  to  the  mode  in  which  1  would 
propose  the  election.  Let  electors  be  appointed  in  each  of 
the  States  to  elect  the  Executive — [ Here  Mr.  H.  produced 
his  plan — See  page  73, J  to  consist  of  two  branches;  and  I 
would  give  them  the  unlimited  power  of  passing  all  laws 
without  exception.  The  Assembly  to  be  elected  for  tliree 
years  by  the  people  in  districts — the  Sei\ate  to  be  elected  by 
electors  to  be  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  people,  and  to 
remain  in  office  during  life.  The  Executive  to  have  the 
power  of  negativing  all  laws:  to  make  war  or  peace,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate — to  make  treaties  with  their  advice, 
but  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  all  military  operations,  ana 
to  send  ambassadors  and  appoint  all  military  officers,  and  to 
pardon  all  offenders,  treason  excepted,  unless  by  advice  of 
the  Senate.  On  his  death  or  removal,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  officiate,  with  the  same  powers,  until  another  is 
elected.  Supreme  judicial  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Senate.  The  legislature  to  appoint  courts 
in  each  State,  so  as  to  make  the  St^te  governments  unne¬ 
cessary  to  it. 

“  All  State  laws  to  be  absolutely  void  which  contravene 
thr>  general  laws.  An  officer  to  be  appointed  in  each  State 
to  have  a  negative  on  all  State  laws.  All  the  militia  and 
the  appointment  of  officers  to  be  under  the  National  Govern 
ment.” — Elliot’s  Debates ,  vol.  A,  page  82,  Secret  Proceedings. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  General  Hamilton 
proposed  to  vest  in  Congress  the  power  to  pass  all 
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laws  whatsoever,  subject  to  the  veto  of  an  Execu¬ 
tive  elected  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior,  which 
is  equivalent.  With  a  Senate  elected  for  the  same 
period,  and  a  person  appointed  in  each  State  by 
the  General  Government  to  veto  State  laws,  and 
the  militia  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  National  Government,  what  security  would  be 
left  to  the  States?  Are  not  these  the  ingredients 
which  constitute  an  elective  monarchy?  Happily 
for  us,  this  scheme  of  government  was  not  adopted; 
but  if  it  had  been,  then  the  friends  of  the  internal 
improvement  system,  of  the  banking  system,  and 
of  the  protective  tariff-  system,  would  have  had  the 
argument  on  their  side,  and  could  have  carried  on 
their  purposes  under  constitutional  license;  as  it 
now  stands,  however,  they  find  no  authority  in 
that  instrument. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  of  the  loose  construction¬ 
ists  (if  any  they  have)  is  with  the  Convention  for 
not  adopting  the  Hamilton  platform,  and  not  with 
those  who  receive  the  Constitution  as  it  is  written, 
and  give  to  it  a  strict  construction.  Our  opponents 
will  grant,  (for  it  is  plainly  expressed,)  if  General 
Hamilton’s  plan  had  been  adopted,  that  Congress 
and  the  Executive  (the  latter  holding  his  office,  in 
common  with  the  Senate,  during  good  behavior) 
could  have  passed  any  and  all  laws  whatsoever, 
without  limit  or  restriction,  making  them  at  least 
as  omnipotent  as  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

When  General  Hamilton  totally  failed  to  have 
his  propositions  incorporated  in  the  Constitution, 
his  next  scheme  was  to  gain  by  construction  and 
implication,  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  express 
grant  from  the  Convention.  Possessing  mental 
endowments  of  the  very  first  order,  and  great  moral 
worth,  combined  with  energy  of  purpose,  General 
Hamilton  was  enabled  to  impress  his  opinions  upon 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
and  they  have  their  weight  at  the  present  day. 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers, 
and  of  a  latitudinous  construction  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  easily  to  be  traced  to  General  Hamilton. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Hamilton  presented  to  the  first  Con¬ 
gress  that  convened  under  our  present  Constitution 
a  scheme  for  a  national  bank.  On  this  question 
he  and  Thomas  Jefferson  (who  was  at  that  time 
Secretary  ofStateunderGeneral  Washington)  took 
issue  as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
charter  a  bank.  The  bank  bill  passed  into  a  law, 
and  this  first  great  breach  of  the  Constitution  has, 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  been  the  fruitful 
source  of  bitter  party  strife.  A  protective  tariff 
and  a  system  of  internal  improvements  followed  in 
its  train  as  a  necessary  consequence.  They  are 
all  three  sisters,  of  the  same  kith  and  kin,  and 
bound  together  by  a  ligament  not  less  strong  or 
less  vital  than  that  which  unites  the  Siamese 
twins.  All  will  agree  with  me,  upon  a  moment’s 
reflection,  that  there  is  but  one  issue,  so  far  as  these 
great  measures  are  concerned.  There  is  no  express 
grant  in  the  Constitution  for  either,  and  each  and 
all  have  to  rely  upon  construction  and  implication 
in  order  to  be  maintained.  The  same  process  of 
reasoning,  therefore,  which  is  employed  in  break¬ 
ing  down  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution,  in  order 
to  build  up  a  bank,  is  also  potential  in  producing 
a  like  result  in  the  two  other  cases. 

The  advocates  of  implied  powers,  headed  by 


General  Hamilton,  have,  since  this  Government 
went  into  operation,  constituted  a  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  whose  constant  aim  has  been  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  symmetry  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  give 
to  the  Federal  Government  new  features,  new  at¬ 
tributes,  and  increased  strength. 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  proceedings  and  debates 
of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates,  for  the  grant  of  power  to  make 
internal  improvements.  The  proposition  made  in 
the  Convention  to  establish  a  home  department, 
by  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  “  secretary  of 
domestic  affairs,  to  attend  to  the  opening  of  roads 
and  navigation,  and  the  facilitating  communica¬ 
tions  through  the  United  States,”  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  and  was  not  heard  of  any  more  in 
the  Convention. 

Afterward,  a  proposition  was  made  to  give  to 
Congress  the  power  to.  “  provide  for  the  cutting  of 
canals,  when  deemed  necessary,”  and  that  propo¬ 
sition  was  voted  down,  three  States  voting  for,  and 
eight  against  it. 

Another  proposition  was  submitted,  which  was, 
“  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation,  when  the  in¬ 
terests  of  th(T  United  States  might  require,  and  the 
legislative  provisions  of  the  individual  States  may 
be  incompetent;”  which  was  also  lost. 

The  rejection  of  these  three  propositions,  it 
would  seem,  furnish  indubitable  evidence  that  the 
Convention  did  not  intend  to  confer  upon  Con¬ 
gress  the  power  to  make  internal  improvements. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Convention  deemed  it  necessary  to-- 
confer  on  Congress,  by  express  grant,  the  exclu¬ 
sive  legislation  over  such  places  as  might  be  “  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  consent  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings;”  show¬ 
ing,  conclusively,  their  opinion  that  Congress  had 
no  power  but  what  was  granted,  and  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  did  not  intend  to  grant  any  authority  over 
the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  except  in 
cases  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Can  it  be  conceived  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Convention  would  guard  so  jealously  the  rights  of 
the  States,  where  the  defence  of  the  country  was 
involved,  and  confer  by  wholesale  and  without 
limitation  this  fearful  power  to  invade  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  take  the  soil  of  the.  States  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvement? 

The  Constitution  has  delegated  to  Congress,  not 
a  general,  butalimited  and  partial  legislative  power, 
comprehending  all  of  its  foreign  relations;  such  as 
concentrating  the  whole  strength  and  resources  of 
the  several  States,  with  a  view  to  their  common 
defence  against  a  foreign  enemy;  and  also  such  as 
pertains  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  for¬ 
eign  nations,  and  such  other  powers  as  may  be 
needful  in  carrying  on  our  intercourse  abroad. 
The  powers  granted,  so  far  as  domestic  and  inter¬ 
nal  relations  are  concerned,  are  few,  and  they  are 
distinctly  enumerated. 

The  advocates  of  a  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments  disagree  as  to  the  clause  from  which  the 
power  is  derived,  and  from  that  disagreement  an 
argument  is  deduced  against  them  of  much  weight. 
It  is  a  vagrant  power,  seeking  a  resting-place  first 
in  one  clause  and  then  in  another  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  finding  it  in  none.  Some  of  its  friends 
place  great  reliance  upon  the  power  ■“  to  lay  and 
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collect  taxes,  &c.,  and  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare.”  If  Congress,  by  a 
fair  construction  of  the  above  grant  of  power,  may 
do  anything  which,  in  their  judgment,  will  “  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,” 
then  any  further  enumeration  or  larger  grant  of 
power  would  be  superfluous.  We  find,  however, 
in  looking  into  the  Constitution,  that  a  specific 
enumeration  of  powers  immediately  follows  the 
above  grant.  For  what  purpose  were  they  insert¬ 
ed?  Certainly  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  restrict,  lan¬ 
guage  that  might  otherwise  have  been  deemed  too 
general.  “The  common  defence  and  general  wel¬ 
fare”  was  the  end  to  be  reached,  and  the  enumer¬ 
ated  powers  are  the  means  afforded  to  Congress 
to  accomplish  that  end.  The  very  fact  of  specify¬ 
ing  and  enumerating  the  means  which  may  be  used 
by  Congress  is  a  limitation,  and  excludes  the  use 
of  other  means  not  enumerated. 

If  “  the  general  welfare”  clause  should  be  con¬ 
strued  to  give  unlimited  power  to  Congress,  it  is 
clear  that  we  might  engage  in  mercantile  opera¬ 
tions,  as  importers  and  as  wholesale  and  retail  tra¬ 
ders;  establish  common  schools  to  educate  the  poor 
children  of  the  United  States;  that  we  might  edu¬ 
cate  the  deaf  and  dumb,  construct  lunatic  asylums, 
and  establish  national  cotton,  woollen,  and  hard¬ 
ware  factories.  All  these  things  might  conduce  to 
the  promotion  of  the  general  •welfare.  How  can 
gentlemen  who  believe  in  the  general-welfare  doc¬ 
trine  excuse  themselves  to  their  constituents  for 
not  having  endeavored  to  found  such  institutions? 

There  are  not  a  few  who  deny  the  etficacy  of  that 
clause,  but  contend  that  the  grant  of  power  “  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads”  confers  au¬ 
thority  to  construct,  to  cut  out,  to  open,  or  to  build 
roads.  The  obvious  meaning  and  import  of  the 
term  is,  to  designate  by  law,  or  to  point  out,  as  a 
post  road,  some  of  those  already  opened  or  con¬ 
structed.  If  anything  else  had  been  intended,  there 
were  very  many  apt  words  at  hand  by  which  to 
have  expressed  it. 

The  authority  “  to  raise  and  support  armies”  is 
claimed  by  one  sect  to  give  the  right  to  construct 
roads  and  canals;  but  the  language  employed  does 
not  signify  any  such  thing.  For  what  purpose, 
even  in  time  of  war,  would  a  road  be  wanted?  For 
nothing  else  but  a  right  of  passage  for  troops  and 
munitions  of  war;  and  if  the  roads  of  the  States 
would  not  answer,  the  army  might  open  a  road, if 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  occasion.  The  right 
to  make  the  road  being  temporary,  and  only  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  pressing  necessity,  so  soon  as 
the  necessity  was  ended,  the  right  would  end  also. 
The  reason  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  having 
ceased,  the  power  itself  would  of  necessity  cease 
with  it.  Surely,  under  this  provision  no  right  can 
be  deduced  to  establish  a  system  of  roads  and  ca¬ 
nals  without  knowing  whether  they  would  ever  be 
used  for  military  purposes  or  not. 

The  power  “  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,”  is  looked  to  by  many  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  internal  improvements  as  giving,  by  im¬ 
plication,  power  to  carry  out  their  favorite  system. 
Not  that  the  right  is  granted  in  terms,  but  it  is 
claimed  as  an  incident  to  the  positive  grant. 

To  justify  the  exercise  of  an  incidental  power, 
it  must  be  shown  that  it  has  a  direct  and  obvious 
relation  to,  and  that  it  is  necessary  in  carrying  out, 
the  granted  power.  In  illustration  of  the  prin¬ 


ciple,  1  will  give  this  example:  Congress  has  a 
right  to  coin  money;  but  that  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  first  having  the  metal  to  coin,  and  the  artisan 
to  do  it;  hence  the  procuring  the  metal  and  the  ar¬ 
tisan  are  both  incidents  necessary  in  the  execution 
of  the  granted  power.  To  regulate  commerce 
amongst  the  several  States,  is  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  it  may  be  carried  on. 
To  regulate  commerce  does  not  signify  to  create, 
beget,  or  produce  it,  nor  to  build  roads  over  which 
to  convey,  nor  houses  in  which  to  shelter  it.  But 
it  simply  means  that  we  may  prescribe  the  rules, 
terms,  and  conditions  under  and  by  virtue  of  which 
it  maybe  conducted,  and  in  that  way  be  regulated. 
The  universal  mode  of  regulating  commerce  be¬ 
tween  different  and  independent  nations,  is  by 
duties  and  imposts  upon  the  goods  and  the  vessels 
carrying  them.  For  instance,  we  assess  a  tariff  of 
duties  for  the  admission  of  British  vessels  and 
goods,  and  Great  Britain  assesses  a  tariff  of  duties 
for  the  vessels  and  goods  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  this  way  commerce  is  regulated  between  the 
two  Powers,  and  it  is  regulated  among  the  several 
States  by  prohibiting  each  from  taxing  the  goods 
of  the  other.  If  this  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
therefore,  confers  the  power  on  Congress  to  con¬ 
struct  roads  and  canals,  and  to  improve  rivers,  as 
between  one  State  and  another,  for  the  same  reaso'n, 
and  in  the  same  language,  does  it  bestow  on  Con¬ 
gress  the  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and 
to  improve  rivers,  as  between  this  and  a  foreign 
nation.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  and  1  leave 
those  to  refute  it  who  can.  These  are  but  a  part 
of  the  innumerable  instances  which  might  be  given , 
to  prove  with  what  consummate  adroitness  and 
skill  the  advocates  ofimplied  powers  are  constant¬ 
ly  seeking  to  augment  the  action  and  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  thereby  to  “  steal  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  many,  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.” 

The  right  of  Congress  to  construct  roads  and 
dig  canals  and  improve  harbors  and  rivers,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  States  interested,  has  been 
denied  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  party, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the 
present  time. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  that  as¬ 
sembled  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Consti¬ 
tution,  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  law  to  establish 
permanently  the  Seat  of  Government.  Among 
other  places,  it  was  proposed  to  locate  it  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  an  amendment  was  introduced 
to  a  bill  for  that  purpose,  and  was  debated  and 
adopted,  providing  that  the  law  should  not  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  until  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  should  pass  acts  for  removing  obstruc¬ 
tions  out  of  the  river  below  the  point  selected, 
which  obstructions  were  to  be  removed  without 
expense  to  the  United  States.  A  report  of  the  de¬ 
bate  and  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  Debates  in  Congress,  by  Joseph  Gales, 
sen.,  page  927.  Mr.  Madison  took  the  ground  in 
that  discussion  broadly,  that  Congress  had  no  right 
to  improve  the  river  without  the  consent  of  the 
States;  that  if  Pennsylvania  refused  her  concur¬ 
rence,  it  would  defeat  the  object;  and  there  was  not 
a  single  member  who  contended  that  Congress  had 
the  right  to  make  the  improvement  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  States  through  which  that  river  flowed. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  head  and  founder 
of  the  Democratic  party,  was,  during  his  whole 
life,  opposed  to  a  system  of  internal  improvements, 
upon  constitutional  grounds.  His  letter  to  Mr. 
Madison,  24th  December,  and  the  one  to  Mr.  Giles, 
25th  December,  1825,  and  but  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  furnishes  ample  evidenceof  the  height 
and  depth,  length  and  breadth  of  that  opposition. 
My  colleague  [Mr.  Lincoln]  admits  that  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  opposed  to  the  system  on  constitutional 
grounds,  but  claims  that  in  1806  he  desired  to  have 
the  Constitution  amended  so  as  to  confer  the  power, 
and  was  therefore  for  it  on  the  score  of  expediency. 
This  would  seem  to  be,  and  no  doubt  was,  the  fact 
in  1806,  before  the  practical  operations  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  had  been  developed;  but  in  1825,  my  colleague 
will  admit  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  thoroughly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  system,  so  far  as  expediency  was 
concerned.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  therefore  at  all 
times  against  it  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
finally  deemed  it  inexpedient. 

Mr.  Madison  was  not  so  rigid  on  this  question 
as  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  more  loose 
than  Mr.  Madison;  and  during. the  Presidential 
term  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  advocates  of  the  internal 
improvement  system  greatly  strengthened  their 
cause.  Those  were  the  days  of  no  party — when 
the  sentinel  is  not  at  his  post,  and  when  Democ¬ 
racy  has  most  to  fear  from  its  adversaries. 

The  younger  Adams  succeeded  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  coming  into  power  with  something  of  equivo¬ 
cal  popularity,  it  was  necessary  to  intrench  him¬ 
self  in  his  new  position,  by  whatever  of  means  he 
might  have  in  his  power. 

Calling  into  his  cabinet  and  placing  at  the  head 
of  his  constitutional  advisers  Mr.  Clay,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  reputed  father  of  tl\e  American  system, 
and  the  zealous  advocate  of  a  bank  and  of  internal 
improvements— a  man  whose  eye  had  been  fixed 
upon  the  Presidential  chair,  and  one  who  was  pur¬ 
suing  the  object  of  his  idolatry  with  a  heart  that 
never  quailed  and  a  purpose  that  never  faltered, — 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  country  expect¬ 
ed  a  high-pressure  internal-improvement  policy  to 
be  pursued  by  the  Administration,  then  that  ex¬ 
pectation  was  not  disappointed.  Each  annual  mes¬ 
sage  of  John  Quincy  Adams  called  the  attention  of 
Co  ngress  to  this  subject,  and  the  inaugural  address 
contained  this  high-wrought  eulogium  upon  inter¬ 
nal  improvements: 

“  The  magnificence  and  splendor  of  their  public  works 
are  among  the  imperishable  glories  of  the  ancient  Repub¬ 
lics.  The  roads  and  aqueducts  of  Rome  have  been  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  after-ages,  and  have  survived  thousands  of 
years  after  all  her  conquests  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
despotism,  and  become  the  spoil  of  barbarians.” 

An  Administration  thus  setting  out,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  expected  to  run  into  the  wildest  extrava¬ 
gance  on  that  subject. 

Large  appropriations  were  made  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  General  Jackson,  but  very  many  of 
them  were  to  carry  out  a  system  which  had  already 
fastened  itself  upon  the  country  during  the  Adams 
administration.  In  his  veto  message  on  the  Mays- 
ville  road  bill,  General  Jackson  says,  that  when' 
that  bill  passed  both  Houses,  there  had  been  re¬ 
ported  bills  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  six 
millions  of  dollars  for  such  objects,  and  that  other 
projects  pending  before  the  committees  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  memorials  to  Congress,  could  not  cost 
less  than  one  hundred  millions  more.  He  also 


states  that  the  desire  to  embark  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  such  schemes  prevailed  in  the  highest 
degree  at  the  first  session  of  Congress  after  he 
came  into  power. 

On  looking  into  the  early  messages  of  General 
Jackson,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  warned  the  people 
against  the  internal-improvement  system.  At  the 
very  first  session  of  Congress  after  his  inauguration, 
in  1829- ’30,  he  vetoed  the  Maysville  road  bill  hnd 
the  Washington  road  bill,  and  also  refused  to  sign 
and  failed  to  return  and  thereby  defeated  the  bill 
authoriziag  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Lou¬ 
isville  and  Portland  Canal  Company,  and  to  build 
light-houses,  improve  harbors,  and  make  surveys; 
which  last  mode  of  defeating  a  measure,  the  Whigs 
denominated  “  the  pocket  veto.” 

Though  four  internal  improvement  bills  were 
defeated  by  General  Jackson  at  the  first  session  of 
Congress  under  his  Administration,  it  did  not 
arrest  these  works.  So  far  had  the  public  mind 
become  infected  with  this  policy,  that  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  returned  to  the  House  the  Maysville 
road  bill  with  his  veto  upon  it,  ninety-two  voted  to 
sustain  the  veto  and  ninety-six  against  it,  leaving 
him  in  a  minority  of  four.  When  the  Washington 
road  bill,  involving  the  very  same  principle,  was 
returned  to  the  Senate,  there  were  seventeen  for 
the  veto  and  twenty-one  against  it,  thus  showing 
that  the  internal-improvement  party  had  a  majority 
in  each  House.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
1830- ’31,  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  was 
again  brought  before  that  body,  and  the  majority 
was  so  large  in  each  House  as  to  override  and 
annul  the  Executive  veto.  The  river  and  harbor 
bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty -six  to  fifty-three,  and  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  six,  thus  proving  be¬ 
yond  question  that  the  impetus  given  to  internal 
improvements,  in  part  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  but  much  more  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  could  not  be  con¬ 
trolled,  even  by  the  vetoes  ofGeneral  Jackson,  with 
his  unbounded  popularity.  He  resisted  it  so  long 
as  resistance  was  availing. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  relieve  the 
Democratic  party  from  its  just  share  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  on  this  question.  On  the  contrary,  the  history  of 
our  legislation  on  this  subject  proves  most  conclu¬ 
sively  that  a  portion  (and  sometimes  quite  a  large 
portion)  of  the  Democratic  party  have  united  with 
the  Whigs  in  support  of  internal  improvements  by 
the  General  Government.  It  is  not  my  province, 
nor  is  it  my  desire,  to  rebuke  those  of  our  political 
friends  who  have  felt  themselves  bound  by  duty 
or  otherwise  to  differ  with  their  party  in  regard  to 
this  measure.  Toleration  in  politics,  as  in  religion, 
is  necessary;  but  it  is  important  that  we  should  har¬ 
monize  on  this  as  well  as  upon  bank,  tariff,  inde¬ 
pendent  treasury,  bankrupt  law,  and  other  cardinal 
questions.  ' 

The  constitutional  question  apart,  it  does  seem 
to  me,  that  on  the  score  of  expediencyalone,  the 
system  should  be  abandoned.  When  we  reflect 
that  Pennsylvania  contracted  a  debt  of  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  internal  improvements,  and  that 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  several  other 
States,  were  involved  in  a  debt  still  more  enor¬ 
mous  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  payment,  we 
are  led  to  ask  if  there  is  any  limit  to  this  thing.* 
Where  can  the  funds  be  had  to  improve  each 
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lake,  harbor,  river,  inlet,  bay,  and  gulf,  from  the 
St.  Croix  on  the  north,  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Sierra  Madre  on  the  south,  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  on  the  east  to  that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west? 
If  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  were  bankrupted  by  State  improvements, 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  the  United  States 
would  escape,  with  a  field  of  operations  so  ex¬ 
tended?  Far  better  is  it  to  abstain  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  dangerous,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
doubtful  power,  until  the  Constitution  shall  be  so 
amended  as  to  prescribe  a  rule  which  none  can 
mistake,  than  to  rush  blindly  into  a  system  of 
profligate  expenditure,  from  the  evils  of  which  it 
may  require  years  to  relieve  us. 

Almost  the  entire  Whig  party  are  in  favor  of 
internal  improvements,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
great  sticklers  for  the  curtailment  of  Executive 
patronage,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  the 
one  is  inconsistent  with  the  other.  Is  it  not  most 
palpable,  that  as  we  expand  the  system  of  internal 
improvements,  we  in  the  same  ratio  increase  the 
number  of  officers,  great  and  small,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Executive,  and  consequently  to  that  extent 
increase  his  patronage? 

[Mr,  Hu.vt  inquired  of  Mr.  Ficklin  if  he  re¬ 
garded  rivers  and  harbors  as  falling  within  the 
rule  laid  down  by  him,  and  if  he  was  opposed  to 
works  of  that  character?] 

Mr.  FICKLIN  replied,  that  if  his  friend  from 
New  York  had  reflected  a  moment,  he  would  have 
remembered  that  he  (Mr.  F.)  had  uniformly  voted 
against  the  river  and  harbor  bills;  and  with  the 
outward  pressure  so  strongly  in  favor  of  those 
works  as  it  was  in  the  West,  it  required  some 
nerve  to  oppose  them.  Fie  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  let  others  do  as  they  might  deem  most 
proper  or  expedient,  for  one,  he  was  opposed'to 
the  system  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  by  the 
appropriation  of  money  from  the  United  States 
treasury.  He  was  not  willing  to  tax  the  people 
of  Maine  to  improve  rivers  in  Texas,  nor  was  he 
willing  to  tax  the  people  of  Virginia  to  deepen 
harbors  and  make  roads  in  California  or  New 
Mexico.  He  regarded  those  river  and  harbor  bills 
as  nothing  more  or  less  than  part  and  parcel  of 
the  general  system  of  internal  improvements  so 
repeatedly  repudiated  by  the  Democratic  party  as 
being  Whig  measures. 

The  sympathies  of  the  great  American  heart 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  toiling  millions;  and 
we,  in  our  legislation,  should  be  true  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  who  earn  their  bread  “  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.”  The  doctrine  of  “  equal  rights  to 
all,  and  exclusive  privileges  to  none,”  meets  a 
hearty  response  with  the  masses,  and  is  with  them 
at  least  a  cherished  principle.  There  is  a  well- 
founded  and  undying  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  of  this  country  against  banks  and 
all  moneyed  corporations,  by  which  the  few  w'ho 
do  not  labor  are  authorized  by  law  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  many  who  do 
labor.  There  is  a  growing  prejudice  against  legis¬ 
lating  in  favor  of  one  particular  class  and  against 
another,  and  in  favor  of  one  particular  section  and 
against  another,  as  is  the  case  in  that  refined  and 
mysterious  system  of  robbery  and  plunder  denom¬ 
inated  a  protective  tarilf.  There  is  a  fixed  repug¬ 
nance  in  the  public  mind  to  collecting  money  from 
one  man,  or  one  section,  and  expending  it  for  the 


benefit  of  another  man,  or  another  section.  Our 
motto  should  be,  unqualified  opposition  to  all 
banks,  great  and  small,  State  and  national,  with  a 
fearless  exposure  of  their  system  of  treble  interest, 
of  favoritism  to  bank  pets,  of  fraud  and  swindling; 
unqualified  opposition  to  all  tariff  laws  for  protec¬ 
tion,  by  which  wealth  in  the  East,  associated  with 
that  in  England,  and  concentrated  in  cotton  factories 
in  this  country,  wring  from  the  reluctant  laborer 
his  hard  earnings;  unqualified  opposition  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  internal  improvements,  which  would  raise, 
by  taxation,  money  from  one  set  of  men,  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  which 
would  oppress  this  Government  with  that  bane  of 
republics,  a  national  debt.  These  principles  fur¬ 
nish  a  common  platform  upon  which  Democrats 
can  rally.  It  is  the  solid  rock  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  country,  on  which  wTe  may  feel  proud  to 
stand  side  by  side.  Though  we  will  not,  in  doing 
so,  be  fattened  by  the  ‘‘unclean  drippings”  from 
banks — though  we  cannot  share  the  spoils  of  the 
protected  class  of  capitalists,  and  though  we  may 
not  have  our  towns  and  cities  built  up  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others,  yet  we  will  have  that  which  is  far 
better — the  proud  consciousness  of  having  dealt 
out  even-handed  justice  to  all,  and  of  having  done 
injustice  to  none.  We  shall  have  another  conso¬ 
lation,  and  that  is,  the  approbation  of  the  laboring 
multitude,  whose  impulses  are  always  true  to  those 
who  fearlessly  maintain  their  rights. 

While  holding  these  sentiments,  I  am,  at  the 
same  time,  in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  on 
a  proper  basis,  that  is,  by  individual  enterprise, 
fostered,  shaped,  and  controlled  by  State  legisla¬ 
tion.  1  have  no  faith  in  the  skill  or  economy  of  the 
Government  in  conducting  and  prosecuting  works 
of  this  character.  Experience  teaches  that  indi¬ 
viduals,  either  separately  or  associated,  can  have 
double  as  much  work  done  as  a  Government,  for 
the  same  money.  My  plan  for  improving  harbors 
and  rivers,  constructing  canals  and  railroads,  would 
be,  to  cede  to  the  several  States  all  the  lands  within 
their  limits  owned  or  claimed  by  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
use  and  occupation  of  the  Government.  This 
would  do  much  for  the  cause  of  internal  imnrove- 
j  ment  in  the  new  States;  for,  after  furnishing  to 
j  each  head  of  a  family,  who  was  too  poor  to  pay 
!  for  it,  a  home  free  of  charge,  there  would  then  be 
|  a  large  residuum  to  be  applipd  to  purposes  of 
internal  improvement,  education,  and  charitable 
uses. 

Next,  I  would  say,  let  tonnage  duties  be  levied 
j  in  all  harbors  and  rivers  where  it  is  practicable; 

]  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
|  the  point  at  which  the  money  was  paid. 

In  the  last  place,  I  would  say,  that  when  the 
j  public  lands  and  tonnage  duties  failed  to  accom- 
|  plish  the  object,  then  leave  it  to  individual  enter- 
]  prise  to  do  the  remainder,  and  it  will  be  certain  to 
be  done  economically,  and  the  improvements  would 
|  be  located  at  the  points  that  would  pay. 

Under  a  system  of  this  sort,  the  persons  paying 
j  the  money  would  receive  the  benefits  resulting 
from  its  expenditure,  which  is  much  more  just 
and  equitable  than  it  is  to  collect  money  of  one 
|  community  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
|  other.  The  constant  tendency  of  this  Government 
i  is  to  augment  its  powers  by  encroaching  upon  the 
.  rights  of  the  States:  and  the  exercise  of  this  power 
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of  internal  improvement,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  practice  of  the  Government,  tends  to  impair 
State  rights  and  State  sovereignty. 

It  may  be  inquired,  by  what  process  of  reason¬ 
ing  I  reconcile  the  granting  of  lands  to  States, 
companies,  and  individuals,  when  I  would  not 
vote  to  appropriate  money  for  like  purposes? 

My  answer  is,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  should  not  be  a  large  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  in  any  one  “of  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Union.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  one  of 
the  highest  and  most  vital  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
It  is  a  monstrousj  proposition,  that  in  twelve  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  the  Federal  Government 
should  hold  the  public  domain,  and  peddle  it  out 
to  its  citizens  to  the  best  advantage,  and  withhold 
it  from  those  who  cannot  become  actual  settlers 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil  because  of  inability  to 
pay  for  it.  This  odious  and  detestable  policy  not 
only  impoverishes,  but  degrades  the  new  States. 
What  would  a  stranger  to  this  system  think,  on 
being  informed  that  eighteen  States  of  this  Union 
(Teccas  included,  and  rightfully)  dispose  of  the 
soil  within  their  limits  in  their  own  way,  but  that 
in  twelve  of  the  new  States,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  a  species  of  political  legerdemain,  has 
managed  thus  far  to  hold  and  dispose  of  at  pleas¬ 
ure  the  public  lands  within  their  respective  limits? 

The  lands  thus  held  are,  for  the  most  part, 
“Crown  lands,”  which  were  won  and  secured  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  by  the  common  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  nation.  Though  claimed  by  a 
few  States,  yet  that  claim  was  questioned,  as  early 
as  June,  1778,  by  the  States  of  Maryland,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  deed  of  cession  by  Virginia  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory,  bears  date  in  March,  1784,  and 
was  evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
the  fears  of  those  States  that  dreaded  a  large  revo¬ 
lutionary  debt.  That  debt  having  been  paid,  the 
lands  should  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  actual 
settlers. 

The  ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  was  passed 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution, 
and  stands  as  an  organic  law  for  the  people  of  that 
Territory.  It  is  provided  in  that  ordinance,  that 
in  certain  cases,  the  new  States  formed  out  of  that 
Territory  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  “  on 
‘  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all 
‘  respects  whatever.” 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  if  a  State  laboring  under 
the  disability  of  not  owning  the  public  and  unap¬ 


propriated  lands  within  her  limits  is  on  an  equal 
footing  in  all  respects  whatever  with  those  that  do 
own  theirs?  A  plain  question,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
elucidate  this  point.  The  United  States  derives 
her  title  to  the  public  and  unappropriated  lands  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory  from  Virginia,  and 
consequently  possessed  no  more  title  nor  other 
or  greater  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  than 
Virginia  possessed  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  grant.  I  propound  this  question:  If  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  not  ceded  the  lands  to  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  five  new  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  had  come  into 
the  Union  as  they  now  have,  could  Virginia  hold 
the  public  and  unappropriated  lands  within  their 
respective  limits?  Such  a  claim  or  pretence  would 
be  laughed  at.  Can  the  United  States,  then,  do 
what  Virginia  could  not?  It  is  plain  that  Virginia 
could  confer  on  the  United  States  no  better  or  more 
valid  title  than  she  herself  possessed.  In  either 
case,  the  act  of  passing  from  a  Territorial  to  a 
State  Government  changes  the  former  subsisting 
relations  between  the  parties,  and  gives  to  the  sov¬ 
ereign  State  the  title  to  the  public  domain  within 
her  borders  which  as  a  Territory  she  did  not  pos¬ 
sess.  It  is  high  time  that  the  twelve  new  States 
containing  public  domain  had,  through  their  Legis¬ 
latures,  asserted  their  right  to  the  soil  within  their 
limits,  and  for  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in 
disposing  of  the  lands  by  granting  them,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  actual  settler  who  is  unable  to  pay 
for  them.  This  done,  and  the  question  will  be 
settled  at  once  in  favor  of  the  new  States  and  the 
people,  and  against  the  General  Government.  This 
would  be  the  realization  of  those  magical  words, 
“  free  territory  and  free  labor.”  The  poor  man 
would  procure  a  home  without  money  and  with¬ 
out  price,  and  he  could  labor  on  it  as  freely  as  he 
desired.  To  this  point  must  the  new  States  come 
sooner  or  later.  Holding  these  opinions,  I  will 
favor  every  measure  which  promises  to  divest  the 
General  Government  of  those  lands,  and  to  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  the  States  and  the  people.  I  will,  to 
the  utmost  of-my  ability,  sustain  that  policy  which 
will  elevate  the  masses,  by  giving  them  an  interest 
in  the  soil  of  our  common  country.  A  happy  day 
would  it  be  for  this  country  if  each  freeman  could 
have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  and  feeling 
that  he  was  a  freeholder,  standing  upon  his  own 
soil.  This  question  should  not  be  permitted  to 
rest  until  each  actual  settler  shall  have  a  home  of 
his  own. 


